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quite open to the king without any breach of faith to issue patents to other parties for further discovery, and the lands so revealed would not be included in the Cabot monopoly. There is no clause by which the king binds himself not to licence other discoverers. We may be pretty sure that Cabot, under the legal advice he must have had in moving for his grant, would have asked for such a clause, and that it was refused. Subsequent transactions of 1501 and 1502 confirm the impression that it was Henry's policy to promote as many and varied enterprises as possible. The Portuguese kings had done the like with their multiplicity of limited grants for the African coa'sts and Atlantic islands.
Another limitation is of a different kind. The importers of goods from the new lands under the Cabot grant are bound to bring their vessels only into the port of Bristol. Here we see the influence of the Bristol merchants who were providing the funds for the enterprise and were securing that their town should be the entrepot of the hoped-for spice trade. Southampton, as the monopolist of the spices brought by the old Mediterranean route, was then the second port in the kingdom, with customs receipts not falling very far short of those of London. Bristol had a trade only one-seventh as valuable as that of Southampton,1 but their positions would quickly be reversed if the oceanic spice-route should supersede the overland route. It was a prospect worth working for. This leads us to a final question. Why was the grant made to John Cabot and not in the first instance to the Bristol men who stand behind him in the guise of his "deputies" ? One reason may be that he understood the spice trade from personal experience. But a more weighty suggestion is that he had geographical knowledge not shared by any Englishman. We can deduce from his own declarations that he had studied Marco Polo and Ptolemy and the classical writers summarized in d'Ailly's Imago Mundi. None of these works, so far as is now known, were accessible in English, and the Bristol voyage of 1480 suggests that the merchants who promoted it were merely in search of an Atlantic island, without any conception of a spice trade with Cathay. That conception is so obvious to us that it is difficult to realize how revolutionary it must have seemed to minds encountering it for the first time. But the prestige accruing to its earliest demonstrator in England must be held to account for the granting of the prospective monopoly to a poor and obscure foreigner Hie John Cabot.
It is necessary to be on our guard against exaggerating the importance 1 An inference from a combination of the detailed customs returns printed in G. Schanz, Englische Handelspolitik gegen Ende des Mittelalters, Leipzig, 1881, n, pp. 37-15$.